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ARTICLE I. 

» Some Notes and observations on the disclosure of the ‘Cite 

Piss izen’ published in the first Number. 

%, Tue disclosure of the ‘Citizen,’ of the administration of the Tran- 


sylvania University, produced great excitement in Lexington; and one 
. who felt implicated, observed to a fellow-citizen, with much ag. tation; 
7 “It must be answered.” It was replied, “ you cannot answe1 it—you 
"know that the statement is correct—that which relates to the funds i$ 
taken from the records of the University, and how can you answer it ? 
“Well, if it is true, replied the other, it must be answered ” 
i Some understand by answering, refuting, but it appears this was not 
§ the understanding ot this defender of the Transylvania University, and 
of a wiiter under the signature of Vindex, who came forward with an 
answer, in three nunibers, published in the Monitor and seme other pa- 
pers. We would have supposed that ina refutation of the ‘Citizen’s’ 
statement *Vindex’ would have grappled with him at once, and denied 
the facts stated, respecting the funds of the University. - But he tho’t 
proper to pass over these weighty matters, and commence his attack in 
the rear, by throwing out scurrilous epithets, and heavy charges of in- 
tolerance, bigotry, Uc, at the same time highly puffing those implica- 
ted and turniny public attention to some very peurile things respecting 
new books and improvements made in the University. Take a short 
specimen of his language toward the ¢ Citizen,’ who will be found as 
mild, quiet and respectable as any in Lexington. Miserable tirade—~ 
a bigot, fit but for the cells of the Inquisition, and unworthy to breath 
the airof this free country. (Where have Presbyterians used such " 
language, or manifested such a spirit of intolerance and cruel persecu- | 
| tion.) An unworthy pastor—illiberal railer this gentleman!” Strange 
kind of gentleman ! | mt 
Passing what relates to the funds in the * Citizen's’ statement let'us 
attend to some other facts which he mentions. 
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Nove 1. “ he Presbyterians originated an Institution under the namé 
_ Of the Kentucky Academy, &c.” 
This fact, and allthe circumstances as related by the ‘Citizen,’ together 
with some late measutts of the Synod of K-ntucky have exceedingly 
exasperated the rainds of many, and ‘Vind: x’ enceavors to turn the 
whole of the odium, and indignation, merited by the managers of the 
Transylvania University against the Presbyterians, Fiings of bigotry, 
intolerance, and proscription, the ‘Citizen,’ and they endure in common; 
and under the cover of tcleration and liberali'y their opponents boldiy 
assert irreligion and infidelity: Thus *Vindex’ inveighing against all 
religion in a public teecher, or literary instiiution, says, “ it is the very 
worst#of impiety, of frightful and audacious impiety to prescribe to the 
great God of the-Universe, what opinions shall gratify him, and what 
dispiease.” Tris is without foundation and meaning, unless it be taken 
fo. granted that God has given no Revelation, and this it appears *Vin- 
cex’ does take for ranted. Presbyterians however, believe the Bible 
to dc a Reveatation trom God, and their ministers maintain that itis a 
clear and determinate Revelation from God, of wiat epinions are grat- 
ifying ‘o him and what are displeasing. And they also assert that the 
same Revelation tesches, and enjoins on them to declare these opin- 
ions to men under this sanction, * he that believeth shall be saved, and 
he that believeth not shall be damned.” And because they will not as 
embassadors, and witnesses alter the book of their instructions, or lay 
it aside, and corrupt, or vive in favorabie testimony of the world and its 
woiks, they are honored with the same kind of aspertions, which fell 
to the lot of their master, when he delivered the testiniony in person. 
*Vindex’ appears very zealous fur the rights of conseience, and ase 
serts that these cannot be maintained if ¢ religious ins. ruction’ be incul- 
cated in such a literary institution ds the University: He evidently 
means however, by religious instruction a formal course of 8. ctarian 
Theviogy. This neither the ‘Citizen,’ nor Piesby terians ever wished. 
Had they a College of their own, ui der their exclusive coniroul. they 
would not make Tneology a parc of the course. They would, howey- 
er, have some religivus exercises and some general instructions from 
the Bible to accompany the Coilege course throughout, aid if their 
president could not preach in the Chapel on the * Lord’s day,” his lack 
of service would be supplied by some other. Tae Science of Meta- 
physics and Moral Phyiosophy which necessarily inciudes the general 
rinciples of Tneology, they would commit to a sound Theologian, 
in whom Methodists, Episcopalians, Baptists and Presbyterians could 
alike have confidence, and sot to one who puts the Mythology of the 
Heathens, and the Coran of Mahomet, on an equality with the Bible, 
and fraternizes the followers cf the “ heaven di.ected :eacher of Nae 
zereth.” with the filthy and obscene worshippers of Bacchus and Ve- 
nus. They would take care that the “religivus instruction,” which Vin- 
dex suys, “is the peculiar subject of parental end demestic care, and 
Suurishes best in the mild and affectionate circle of private life,” should 
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not be smitten and withered by the chilling frosts of\ Unitarianism, ot 
of unfeeling infidelity, and all tne baleful damps of vitxe, so sconas the 
youth Jeaves the parenial roof and enters the door cf College. Yes, 
what was begun in the nursery they would not destroy, but mature and 
endeavor to carry on tu perfection in the College. Would this be an 
illiberal, contracted, and intolerant course, in a christian country? Ought 


not the reverse to be branded as such, and to meet with the execration 


of every fecling, intelligent and liberal mind. The reverse is the course 
avowed by *Viudex,’ and pursued in the Transylvania University, as 
will be shown more fully hereafter, 

The ‘Citizen’ informs us, that the Presbyterians were prosperous in 
their attempt at education in the Kentucky Academy—they in a short 
time collec ed funds to a considerable amount, and threw the Transyle 
vania Sewinary upon the back ground. Then proposals for going into 
parinershin were made, and acceded to, by which the Presb. terians in 
the issue lost ali their funds, and were turned out of doors, And bee 
cause thev do not tameiy submit to all this and silentiy permit a few 
bigoted infidels, and Unitarians to revel on the spoiis, they are denoun- 
¢ed as intolerant and “as fit but forthe Inquisiion.” Is this honest ? 
is it manly ?—are we ina free country, or in a Catholic Spait? 

The Transylvania Seminary, as wellas the Ken'ucky Academy, was 
indebted, in its origin, as much to the Zeal and activity of the Presbyte- 
rlans, as to the Zeal and activity of any other class of cit'zens. A pri-’ 
vate library was given to it through the means of one of their clergy- 
men, which constituted the main foundation of the present library in the 
Transylvania University. And had the Presbyterians wished to mono- 
polize, and controul tne Literature of the state, as they are sianderously 
represented, they could have done it, had they never gone iuto partner- 
ship with those who have been perseveringly bigotted, and contracted 
in favor of an irreligious, lax, and infidel course of education. But to 
shorien this note, already too long, I would observe that if it still ap- 
pears a laudable and righteous thing to denounce vilify, and proscribe 
the Presbyterians, let this charitable and fibera! spirit carry on the work 
of confiscation, and expulsion—Let all their clergymen now employed 
in Academies and Colieges be expelled, and all their people ordered 
to leave the state; what would be the result. 1, Kentucky would have 
the henor of standiny foremost in recommencing the old work of pere 
secution, which the Church is taught by prophecy to expect. 

2. She will lose some of her most enlightened, moral and respecte 
able citizens; the best supporters of government, 

3. It will take the confiscation of all their goods, (which are not ve 
precious or abundant) and more than the state can raise, to import asuf- 
ficient number of learned men from old Doublin, Boston, and other 
foreign markets, to furnish a supply of the proper sort, in the opinion 
of Vindex, for the purified vacant Academies, and Colleges. And then 
what will be worse than all, when these foreign Literati, are brought 
here at a vast expense, they may turn up their noses at our Commone 
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wealth’s paper, and demand the specie for their goodly services, after 
the example of a certain president. | 
It is hoped that the good people of Kentucky will seriously consider 
the course, and tendency of the spirit and measures of those hostile to 
the Presbyterians, Weas a denomination, and many of us as individ- 
uals have tender ties to bind us to the state, but all these ties may be 
broken. Many of our forefathers for the sake of liberty and to escape 
from the fangs of persecution left tneir dear native country, braved the 
perilous ocean and all the appalling horrors of a wilderness and savage 
continent. We. if denied theliberty of speech and the press, if pro- 


‘scribed and niade the subject of calumny and outrage. can look around 


to sister states for an asylum, where all the comforts of life abound, and 
where we will be cheerfully admitted to ‘egua/ rights and privieges. 
Let it be distincily understood, that so long as we are in this state, & in 
this world, we must be farbfui to the supreme Governor of the Universe 
—we must according to his commission preach his truth, and after his 
example: when manifested in the flesh, we must testify of the world 
that the works tiereof are evil. If this be bigotry and intolerance, 
and expose us to defimation and suffering, as it did him, we shall re- 
joice init, but through his grace, we hope never to deny him, or for- 
sake his cause. , iit 

Nore 2— Their readiness to puff it—(the University.) Thisage has 
With propriety been called “the age of invention arid improvement,” 
and with equal propriety it has been termed, “the age of puffing.” 
The Citizen charged the editors in Lexington with refusing to publish 
any thing which would operate against the University, because it was a 
source of revenue to them, and the citizens; and for the same reason 
they were in the habit of puffing it. And in the close he called upon 
the friends of that institution, to exhibit, not a puff of its state, but books 
and documents for correcting mistakes, if any, into which he may have 
falien. ‘Vindex,’ who stood forth their champion boldly disregarded 
the. call, and admonition, and gav2 such a’ puff, as covered the 
whole Trustees, Faculty building and apparatus with a cloud of glory, 
rising to the heavens in majestic colums. Let us, following the foot- 
steps of the * Citizen” endeavor to dissipate this cloud, and explore 
the establishment which it was intended to beautify and secure from 
investigation and exposure, | 

Norg 3.—Inthe second part of the ‘Citizen’s’ disclosure he makes 
some« statements and remarks with respect to the ‘internal concerns’ of 
the Fransylvania University. “These * Vindex,’ appears to have con- 
sidered more defencible than the external concerns—the management 
of funds, &c.- The first thing noticed was the appointment of Trusieces, 
who were irreligious, “* and whose general character as such was that 
of hostility agains: christianity.” Against this introcuction of the reli- 
gion, or irreligion of men to constitute a board of Trustees toa litera- 
ry institution *Vindex’ first puts in his vehement provest, as unconsti- 
tutional, bigoted, and in practice impossible. And in the second place 
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he denies the fact and states that the board of Trustees of the Transyl- 
varia University, “combines every variety of religious sentiment, as 
pure. and as sincere, I have no doubt, as the ‘ Citizen’ or any of his 
friends.” I have no disposition to impeach the religious character of 
any member's of that board, By recurring to the act of the Legislc- 
ture appointing them, it appears that they were not professors of reli- 
gion; and that the ‘Cuizen’ was literally correct in his siatement res- 
pecting them. As citizens they are respectable, and rank, high ina po- 
litical point of view, but the most, if not all of them would be amused 
with the declaration that they “ere religious. Now whatever coloring 
there may be put on the appointment of such men, (no blame is impu- 
ted to them in this matter.) it musi eppear that something like a redi- 


gious or irreligious Test was adopted by those who nominated and man- 


aged their election. 

The remark which ‘Vindex’ makes with respect to several of the 
Trustees now being of the same church, to which the ‘Citizen’ belongs, 
and of the Episcopalian and Baptist denomin:tions, was mtended to be 
understood as applying to the board as appvinted in 1818. Ttoughtto 
be known, however, that it was then enacted by the Leyislature, that an 
election should be heid once intwo years, and the :embers then ap- 
pointed had the power given them to fill vacancies in the board which 
might take place. -If vacancies have been filled with professors of 
religion, and if the board is thus different trom what it was when re- 
organized by the Legislaiure this does not prove the fact stated by the, 
‘Citizen’ unfounded, or his remarks thereon unjust, or irrelevant, And 
it must be granted that it is unconstitutional to makeirrelizious charac 
ters eligible to any office, to the exc!usion of religious,as was the matter 
of fact complained of by the ‘Citizen.’ And we cannot but think that 
he was correct, when he observed, that “a few sceptics about Lexing- 
ton had sufficient influence at Frankfort, virtually to establish infidelity 
by law, and to cast a legislative slander upon the religion, end religious 
institutions cf the sta’e.””’—That Legislature was no doubt iniposed up-' 
on—the present one, by the light obtained, may pursue a different 
course, and redeem the character of the Commonwealth, 

Nore 4.—The next thing noticed, was the procedure of this new 
board of Trustees, in employing professors. The ‘Citizen’ did not, as 
‘Vindex’ alleges, pass one general and indiscriminate sentence of re- 
probation upon them. He merely said that, “ with two or three ex- 
ceptions, they were far from being what they ought tobe.” He did not 
find fault with their learning ant talents, so much as with the principles 
and manner according to which they were applied, and the ‘niany fool- 
ish and ridiculous things taught, By the professors in the Univcrsity 
we are to understand ail who are engaged in the College, and all in the 
professions of Law and Medicine, Now it will be found that the many 
fooleries and jaring theories which pass under the name cf Metaphys- 
ics, Craneology, Phrenslogy, Materialism, &c, are \aught in the Uni- 
versity by the various prolessors, whose course of lectures involve these 
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subjects. Thus one will teach, that “mind is matter, and matter is 
mind,” another denies it, but makes our sensitive nature a main-spring 
of moral intelligence, and accountability, and after a student has paid 
dearly for the amusement of these clashing theories and contradictory 
courses of leciure, he probably comes to the ceanclusion of a cer’ain 
wit—that, “ it nakesno master whether a man havea sol or not.” 

Againif a man wishes to know what are the taients of his neighbor, 
and what his particular disposi'ion and character, It is not necessary to 
examine his speeches—his ¢ fforts of intellect—the common indications 
of temper, and his general conduc’, but to receive a few lectures and 
to examine a few skulls in the Transylvania University, and then take 
the dimensions of his neighbor’s skull! This is Craneology—and 
some of the rare philosophy and improvements intruduced into the 
west by a late importation. 

Nore 5 —!Itis acknowledged that some of the professorships in the 
Transylvama University, are well fitied. I. isto the President that the 
‘Citizen’ would particularly call the attention of the public. He it is 
who lectures on Metaphysies, Moral Phy'osophy and Narural Law, and 
who can through these, and by the eminence, honor and high t:ust giv- 
en him, instil what religious, or irre'igious principles he pleases into his 
pupils, and by his examp'e, form the character and give a tone to the 
morils and practical life of the rising age. The following allegations 
the ‘Citizen’ made against the President of the Transylvania Universi- 
ty, and which can be proved. : 

1. ‘Fhat he has incuicated principles upon his students which he dis- 
avowed when he first came to the west and was elected to the chair 
which he now occupies--principles which were then, and are still con- 
sidered by all denominations except his own, hostile to the chris‘ianity 
of the Bible. In addjtion to this it can be proved, that when he first 
came out he pledged himself in the Methodist church in Lexington, 
that he would not attempt to change the religious sentimen s of the peo- 
ple in this country; which pledge he has forfeited by preaching against 
the sentiments of the Methodist people and of the great major y of 
the denominations in the state, and also by holding up son.e of the most 
essential of these sentiments in a ludicrous, carricatured manner to his 
students, and making them retail the same to people in public speech 
es, all which can be proved by credible witnesses, 

2. Allegation against the President of the Transylvania University, 
is that he degrades the Saviour of the world whom the Methodist, ang 
all the other christian denominations in this country except one, consider 
possessed of all infinite, and Divine perfections, to the level ofa Socrates, 
a Plato,and a Zoroaster, This canalso be proved and goes to support 
the first allegation. 

3. Allegation is that Dr. Holley is in the habit of jeSting on the sa- 
cred Scriptures, and turning into ridicule the distinguishing doctrines 
of our holy religion. The ‘ Citizen’ refers to the sober and religious 
students for instances of this,and proof from them and other quarters 
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will be forthcoming when duly called fer. Of hia proiane jeslirg on 
the Scriptures take an anecdote which hag gone the round in the pa- 
pers. under the name of H——, and has for its sulject the Apostle Pe- 
ter aud the Cock which reminded him cf his treason. Again, one of 
the leading seutimente and which lies atthe founda ion of the religion 
common to the Methodists. Baptists, Episcopalians and Pre-byterians, 
is that human rature is depraved and unproductive of works good and 
acceptable to God, until renovated and assisted by his grace. Accord- 
ingly in their prayers they acknowedge this, and con e-s their ac. ual 


fins as rendering them justly liable to that place of punishment, which | 


the word of God informs them, burns with fire and brimstone. Now, 
of his turning into ridicule this fundamental dectrine of Christianity, 
and of torturing the feelings of those students who believed and lived 
before God under the practical influence cf it, take the following 
specimen, he examining his st dents in the lecture room, where ‘Vins 
dex’ wiilhave no religious instruetions delivered this questiva was 
asted by the Presidert. “What think you of those people who go about 
telung God A'mighty what big scoundrelsthey are— acd burning brim- 
stone uncer iien noses?” Ancaone of his studen{s who it appears had 
embibed his sentiment: & spirit. afier his example, and probably ta his 
own language. re, goached the great mass of the religious teachers in 
the state, as, “ihe reviiers of their species, libellers aud slanderera of 
thei God.” ‘This was in a pubiic Univereity exercise; and it shows 
wilh what propriety Dr. 1. might say when ceasing to preach in the 
Univer-ity —cever mind | will preach throrgh those yourg men. 

4. Aliegation of the ‘Ciiizen’ against the Rev. President, is his exé 
ample in frequenting the Theatre, the Ball room, the Card table, and 
all those piaccsto which the vain and dissipated resort, aa piaces 
amusement, such as the Race field. Atl these things are so notorious 


that no proof of them wall be required. It may be said that thay are - 


of small moment—that no jury in the country would bring in a verdict 
of slander against a man who may have published that one of his neigh- 
bore waschargable with them all, and yet fail to prove it. But we 
are to recollect that Dr Holley is a Clergyman and the President of 
& University. Whenthe venerable herald of Messiah’s salvation and 
the expositur of his pure and sublime commandments, turns aside for 
amusement to the levities and impurities of the stage—to the King of 


Clubs and the Queen and Jack of Hearts—when he ie found trippiog — 


over the Ball room, and figuring on the Race field, christianity may 
hang her Harp upon the willows, ond morality herself, bushing and 
suffused in tears, shrink away before the sons of revelry, and wail in 
secret ber glorv departed. But tothe Clergyman add the office of a 
President of a University, who goes before his students to all those pla~ 
ces where vice and folly allure and entangle-~where habits of idleness 
and, at least of mental dissipation, are formed—where the youthfa! feet 
are placed on slippery places, and all the passions fired, urge om to the 
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declivities of endless ruin, and O! where 1s there language: to deleni- 
ate the attrocity of character: the heavy weight of guilt which reats 
upob his head? 

But a President of this description is ag inimical to all solid learning as 
he is to christianity, morality, & the eternal happiness of his siudents. 
Will they confine themselves to their rooms when they know that he 
isat the Theatre? Will they pore over the columes of classic lore, 
or push their arduous way up the acclivitives of Science by assiduous, 

rotracted effort, when their President is amusirg himeelf at the Card 
table? No, all the Metaphysicians, Phrenclogisis and Crane:l. gists in 
the world. could sever beat any solid. Jearni: g i:.to their skulle, They 
may learn to make an elegant salutation~-to upe their President ina 
Ball room—to emirk and ivtrigue at the Theatre--to be bold and ad- 
Vventorous in gallantries, and all al the expence of their faih« r’s purses 
and their own characters. Such fellow-citizena, thus formed by a re- 
verend, clerical President in your University are short'y to be the de- 
positories of yur rights and privileges and the defenders and suppor- 
fers of your country, Putting religion, or irreligion out of the ques- 
tion, the invasicn of Goth and Vandals could not be eventually more 
disastrous to real learning; to morals and all that is dear to civilized 
men. I beseech you my countrymen by all the tender ties of parent- 
al affection ; and by all that is estimable in virtue. knowledge & liberty 
to take this subject into serious consideration, Corruption in Semina- 


‘ries of learving is more to be feared by you than all the aimies of Eu- 


rope. or the combined powers of the world, If our happy govern- 
ment ever falls it falls by itsown weight, through internal disease and 
the gangrene of vice and immoral principle. 

Some facts and observations which will more folly illustrate and sup- 
port tie Statement of the ‘Citizen, respecting the President of the 
Transylvania University will appear in a future number. 

The following article from the “Pirrsevrcu Reconper” is insert- 
ed in preference to scme original matter, usit appears to be from an 
able pen, and clearly enpiiests the light to which the Transylvania 
University is viewed not merely by Presbyterians but by a disinterest- 
ed and respectable European. 

TRANSYLVANIA UNIVERSITY. 

Mr. Eprror— While looking over a respecta bie British publication, 
the other day, [ met with a statement which is certai imy well calcula- 
ted to astonish these to whom it is new. 

In the Christian Observer for June of July, 1822 (one of the best 
periodical works in England by the way) there is a Review of *Travels 
through America.’ They are written with spirit and liberality, and are 
much applauded by the Reviewers. © Among ether things, the Travel- 
ler informs us that Hervard University inone of the Eastern States, and 
Transylvania in the West, are ‘under Soci ian influence,’ That the first 
part of this statement is true, uo body will be likely to deny, The des- 
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olations of the New England churches in that neighborhood, while they 
attest the fact, afford a praciical and most impressive commentary up- 
on principles by which they were produced, But that the only Universi 
ty on this side of the mountains should have been brought already under 
the dominion of these des ructive errors I confess 1 was net prepared 
to learn, The faci may be so: but it is one over which those who wish 
well to Christianity will long have cause to mourn. 

We learn from the newspapers of Kentucky, that, besides a flour. 

ishing Academical College, with fine buildings. and large libraries, and 
ex'eénsive philosophical apparatus, this University bas a Medical Col- 
lege connected with it, which its age considered, is as promising as any 
that cur country has yet known; and alsotwo or three Law Professor. 
ships, which are filled by geuttemen of high distinction and unbound. 
ded popularity; that their Assembly of Delegates has patronised it libe 
eraiiv; that $20 090 have been recently given to erect new buildings, 
and $2000 more tor the purchase of another library; and that between 
four and five hundred young men are every winter assembled within its 
Walls. } 
Well does it become those who have the controul of this important 
Iastituiion to guard it from every kind of pollution, I say, this impore 
tant Institution. To be convinced that it is so, we need only consider 
the above account in connexion with the vast extent of fine country 
from which its future supplies are to be drawn, What a beautiful va¢ 
riety of climate! What an abundant diversity of soil! What a bounde 
Jess sweep of the most fertile territory! intersected too at convenient 
distances by the noblest rivers in the world; while they afford an ams 
ple outie: for all its riches, from so many bonds of amity and social inter- 
ests by which its remotest sections are united. Nature does indeed 
seem almost to have exhausted her munificence in enriching and em- 
bellishing this favored region. 

Consider also the flood of hardy population which, like a wave of the 
sea, is overspreading every part of the western country. There isno- 
thing like it in all the history of mankind. The tide of civilization is 
still rolling on. It rises higher and higher. It has already gained the 
farthest western boundary of Missouri. It soon must reach the moune 
tains. There is no power on earth that can say unto it, ‘Thus far shalt 
thou come, and here shall thy proud waves be stayed.’ ‘The mind is 
Jost in the contemplation of such an amazing prospect! 

To such acountry as this Transylvania is destined to impart her own 

eculiar character. Hundreds of Physicians, and S:atesmen, and 
i udges, aye, and the Ministers of religion, men who are to partitipate 
in that power which controls the destiny of the church, or in that more 
imposing, but not more important authority which wields the energies 
ef this mighty nation, are here to learn their first lessons of life; afid 
imbibe the rudiments of early wisdom. Look at the new States, which 
are almost yearly (as if by enchantment) rising up in the wilderness, 
Listen to the ae gstaeiati aoe * with which they demandadmittance 
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into the Union. Their national character is just forming. The impalse 
which is now given may be felt throughout a thousand generations. 
There is a tide in the affairs of men: and the Alumni of this College 
are the men who are to communicate this impulse. 

How oftenis the whole life of an individual rendered happy or miser- 
abie by the direction which is imparted to it through some trivial inci- 
dent of childhood. Young nations are like young men: they are in the 
heyday of life: every thing enflames them, and they are ready to run 
wild after every sort of enthusiasm. Alas! unhappy is that peeple, 
whose youth are, at this critical season, taught to throw off the restraints 
of morality; to laugh religion out of countenance; to deride even its 
forms, as the show of sanctimonious hypocrisy, or the solemn mum- 
meries of superstition; and when the passions have been excited, are 
told to allay their tumu.t with the cold abstractions of Philosophy. 

If infidelity, merely by putting on a mask, can get possession of 
our Schools and Colleges, she may laugh her enemies toscorn, She 
commands their citadel: how idle are their assaults! Their own artil- 
lery destroysthem. And now the Bible may be burnt by the hands of 
the common hang-man: Legislatures will be ready to decree that there 
ts no God. Letus remember the French Revolution, and be wise. 

But it may be asked, what have we to do with the Kentucky Univer. 
sity? Have the western statesmen no influence in Congress?—no con- 
trol over the destinies of the Union at large, or of our own section of it 
in particular? Have we therefore no direct interest in the progress of 
education there, or in the success of their literary institutions? ear, 
said the sagacious Montague, is the principle of Despotic Governments, 
Honour of Monarchy, and Virtue of a Republic.—How important, 
therefore, that the fountains of moral instruction should be kept pure! 

Let not the writer be accused of intolerance. ifhe knows himself, it is 
what his soul most cordially abhors. It is decidedly his opinion, that 
The People should be represented in the literary institutions which they 
support as unambiguously as in their political assemblies, If therefore 
this English writer’s assertion about Transylvania College be correct, 
and it be likewise true that the community by which it is supported is 
under Socinian influence, then indeed no person has the least reason to 
complain. This, however, would disclose a state of things at which 
all who feel an interest in the advancement of religion must be aston- 
ished. We have reason to be thankful that this is not the case. Go 
where you may in the populous parts of Kentucky, you will meet with 
churches, Baptist; Methodis:,; Presbyterian, and Episcopalian; but not 
one Socinian congregation has been formed on this side the Mountains 
foxes one in the cityof Pittsburgh.) How happens it then that a 

Jniversity of which Kentucky seems so proud, (See some of their lead- 
ing newspapers fassim,) and which is said to be, through their repre- 
sentatives, controled by the People, should be under the influence of 
opinions:so hostile to those which generally prevail?) Does a Christian 

Commonwealth deem it a matter of indifference what sentiments may 
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be instilled into their youth? Shall Presbyterians and Episcopalians 
quarrel so vehcmently about forms of prayer; and Baptists and Methor 
dists about sprinkling and immersion; while they confide the education 
of their children to those from. whom they all agree in withholding the 
name of Christian? Is it true, that that flourishing Commonwealth is 
represented by a Socinian Legislature? Or is it false, fhat the Institu- 
tion of learning which it patronizes is Socinia.? Your widely circula- 
ted paper, Mr. Editor, will probably reach Kentucky. These inquiries 


are respectfully made by 
A CHRISTIAN REPUBLICAN, 


P. S. If the statement by which these remarks have been elicited be 
found correct, it is singular that we in America, in this part of it at 
least, should be left to receive our first public intimation of it from Eng- 
land. Why is not such a fact more extensively known? Why has it 
not been noticed? Itis surely a matter of concern to all who feel an 
interest in the Christian cause. 


a 


CoMMUNICATED. 


The following article written in a sister state, and it appears intended 
for publication there, was forwarded to the editor by mail. He is wil- 
ling to give it a place in the PAMPpHLETEER to avoid the charge of par- 
tiality, and to Jet his readers see that the new order of things in Tran- 
sylvania University is indefensible. For it will be found that this art- 
cle contains the ablest and best written defence of that institution which 
has appeared, and which probably will appear from any of its present 
advocates. The writer’s reasoning to prove that the report which has 
gone abroad with respect to Transylvania University and its President, 
is false, appears very plausible and may satisfy those who live at a dis- 
tance, but we and those in and about Lexington know that matter of 
fact supports the report as correct and well founded. 


TRANSYLVANIA UNIVERSITY. 


EDITOR. 


Mn. Eprror—My attention was attracted not Jong since by some re- 
marks concerning Transylvania University. The burden of the wri- 
ter’s song, seems to be that that institution is under the influcnce and 
control of a Socinian President. It is anassertion well calculated to.in- 
jure one of the most flourishing and important establishments, in all 
our western country. I know thatin this state there is scarcely any 
impression which could so successfully array against it the antipathies 
of the public. For although we are not over righteously disposed, yet 
there isa pretty general opinion of the importance of having our young 
people educated under the restraints of Morality and Religion—let us 
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pot therefore, receive impressions concerning the College at Lexington, 
which we are not sure that facts will warrant. 

As the assertion that Transy!vania University is under Socinian in- 
fluence has been left unsupported by facts, it might well be replied to 
by a positive denial. .My intention however, is, to make a few plain 
common sense suggestions, which will I think, have a tendency to 
prove (a priori) that the assertion is false. 

We may, perhaps, be led to the conclusion above stated, by a refer. 
ence to the prevailing sentiments of the people in Kentucky, the char- 
acter of its Legislature, and the conduci of the Christian part of that 
community. As to the prevailing sentiments of Kentucky. 1 know that 
they are not Socinian. There are many other sects there; and no matter 
fn how many points they differ, they agree in one; which is, aversion to 
infidelity in disguise. Professing christians there (as with us) are averse 
to taking any active part, in the convulsions of state. But they are res- 
pectable and respected; and when any thing is agitated which is likely 
to effect the moral interests of socie'y, their influence is always felt. 
There is also, a large and weighty class, who make no pretensions to 
religion, but are warm friends to every thing connected with it—they 
have been morally educated; and although they may have been too 
much engrossed by the caresof this world, to give any decided testi- 
mony in the'r professions, to that which their consciences most decis- 
‘ively approved; yet theircharacters were formed under its auspices, and 

he mst agreeable associutions of their early years are interwoven with 
its influence—they have witnessed its direct effect upon many who are 
near und dear to them in life; and they have felt the benefits of its re- 
flected operation upon theniselves and society around them. They know 
its salutary tendency to restrain the licentiousness of youth, and consele 
the feebleness of age, to sanctify prosperity, and convert adversity into 
a belssing, to sweeten the intercourse of the domestic circle, and adorn 
with the embellishments of virtue, every aspect of society —They are 
therefore its friends; and the poweriul adversaries of whatever can op- 
‘poe its progress. These two classes of men constitute a majority jn 
entucky— hey never could consent to have their youth educated iin 
principles which they themselves abhor! eae } 

The character of the Kentucky Legislature, by whom the destinies 
of that University are said to be controuled, constitutes another pledge, 
that it is not under Socinian influence—I do nut suppose that the Dele- 
gates in that Assembly have more virtue or more intelligence or more 
‘any thing else that is excellent, than other bodies of the same descrip- 
tion; but doubtless they are men of sense, and have sagacity enough to 
discover, and faitnfulness enongh to avoid, whatever is obviously calcv- 
lated to injure such public institutions as their constituents may have 


‘ 


coumitted to their guardianship. Now it is obviously important to eve- 
‘ery public School, that it should command universal confidence; and 
‘that this may be the case, surely it is necessary that all who send their 
~¢hildren there to be educated, should have no reason to apprehend thet 
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principles might be instilled into their young minds, which they, the 
parents, Could deem pernicious or impure. . But a large proportion of 
sociey in K+ tucky, and those neighboring states upon waich Transyl- 
vania reiies for her fature support—all that portiog who are professedly 
christian, and that other still more exiensive class whose judgements 
only, and sociai predjudices iead them to respect religion, would be 
strongly averse to the impression which Socinian teachers are likely to 
make upon voung and ardent minds. It wouldthen be surely very un 
wise inthe Legislature. to whom the guardienship of the College at 
Lexinvion his been confided, to alienate the confidence of these two 
hizhty respectable classes of socieiy; and that when by committing its 
directinn to men from whom the contagion of i: fiielity could not be 
apprehended, net onty their good will, but their very efficient support 


might be secured. Wouid it not also be as uvjust ast is unwise, to 


deprive so large and valuabie a portion of the community, of all parti- 
cipation in the advantages arising trom an estabiisiment professedly 
invenced fur the good of all; by thus throwiny a barrier around it which 
they cannot pass. If the public sentiment couid ever be fairly expres- 
sed upon such a subject, it would be found also to be (take the state at 
large) decisively unpopular. 

If it be then obvicusly uzjust and unwise, and (when public senti« 
mert shall be zeneraly expressed) likely to be found exceedingly une 
popular, to place a Socinian President-at the head of this flourishing 


_ and important University we may fairly infer, @ friori that the Legisla- 


ture of Kentucky have not acted so indiscreetiy; have not so grossly 
misrepresented the opinions of those for whom they legislate. Alarge 
and important portion of their cons: ituents are as I have said, christians 
or friends to christianity—their votes and inflience (it is an argument 
level to the comprehension of the dullest legislative capacity) are not 
to be despised; and their opposition not to be entirely disregarded, 
Thus sir, I chink, thatno mon whois acquainted with te prevailirg 


opinions of the people in Kentucky, or who understands the character 


of its Legislature, would be in danger of falling into the error which 
these cursory observations are intended to refute. It is one which deep- 
ly affects the character of an important institution of learning, and. 
is daily gaining ground. A few reflections on the conduct of christiana 
in that state which lead to the saiwe satisfactory conclusion, will con- 
stitute the matcria/ of a future number. 

: A FRIEND TO TRUTH, 





BRIEF ESSAYS ON EDUCATION. ~ 
NO I. 


Great imptovements we are told are made and still making in ai! the 
arts andsciences. These improvements, it is supposed, will again be 


_ superseded by others until absolute perfection shall be every where at- 
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taincd, We are not disposed at present to controvert this assertion, 
but would use it mercly as an apology for calling the attention of the 
reader toa subject which more than any other has employed the talents 
of the learned and wise; I mean the subject of education, Various. 
sentiments and theories on this subject have been adopted, and are now 
in practice, in the civilized world; whilst maoy have no theory or gen- 
eral system which they pursue, but permit their children to take what 
course they please, or submit them to the plans which may be adopted 
by wandering Pedagogues, and the community around them, A few 
general observations, therefore, on this important subject may be both 
seasonable and useful. 

Education is a term so complex and comprehensive that it is much 
easier to describe than defincit. The latter I shall not attempt but 
submit to the reader, some remaks first on the sudjecte, secondly on 
the objects of education. 

1, The subjects of education. They are children—Young Ladies 
and Gentlemen. And who did not know this? It is indeed no new or 
important piece of information. But when we ask who, and what are’ 
children--Young Ladies and Gentlemen—what is their nature—their 
powers—their relations to God, and seciety—what their duties—their 


’ duration and the object their being, the answer is not so easy. Each 


of these questions affords weighty subjects for consideration, and it is 
evident that they must be correctly understood by all who would with 


propriety, enter on the business of education, Every master workman, 


who would proceed with certainty of success must understand the sub- 
ject*‘on which he istoopereate. The husbandman must know the na- 
ture of his soil, and the qualities of the animals and preductions which 
he intends cultivating. ‘The mechanic must know the nature and pro- 
perties of the materials which he is to mould, or fashion for the van- 
ous uses of humanlife. Now as young human beings are the subjects, 
the materials to be acted on hy education, it must be obvious from the 
nature of the case, that they should be well understood in all the points 
of view just mentioned, by those who would administer the education. 
If they be ignorant or in error on these points, their plan and manner of 
educating must be deficient or faulty. And we will find that difference 
of opinion--ignorance and error on these points, produce the various 
plans of education now pursued, or influence multitudes to consider the 
subjectof noimportance. What is now offered will nodoubt be con- 
demned and rejected by sore, andapproved by others; if however any 
should be profited in a task of all others the most difficult and import- 
re Ishall not have written in vain. Letus 

. Consider the nature of chiidren—of Young Ladies and gentle- 
men. ‘Their nature is one and the same. It is the nature possessed 
by grown people, by the old and middie-nged—it is human nature com- 
mon to al! mankind. But what kind ofa nature is this? [tis a complex 
nature; itigan animal, intellectual and moral nature. So far I pre- 
sume there will be ao dispute. There are no parents in our country, 
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who will deny thattheir children are avimal, intellectual and moral 
deings, Iknow there are many who practically declare, by the man- 
ner they briog up their children, that they are mere auimais, or that 
if they have inteliectual and moral powers they are net worth culti- 
vatiog, But at the same time these parents would be highly offended 
at that mas, who would tell them their children weie destitute of 
moral and rational souls. 

With the most of my readers it will not be necessary to explain any 
farther this complex oature, animal, intellectual and moral. ‘The geu- 
eral powers, functions and enjoyineuts of our animal neture, are the 
sume possessei| by many of those species of mere animals, which oc- 
cupy asphere below human. Man, formed erect and with a lofty 
and majestic mien walks abroad, the noblest of all God’s terrestrial 
creatures, But it his soul, the tenement of bis earthly part that 
gives itall its superior loftiness and grandeur—-that raises him above 
what is merely animal. ‘The soul has been called an immaterial, 
spiritual substance; anda thinking substance. Others have supposed 
it material, and that it and the body are radically the same. With 
the discordant theories of Metapbysicians on this point we shal! not 
at present troubleourselves. it is generaily believed by people of 
common senre that they have intelligent, thinking, spiritual souls, 
invisible, & not susceptibie of division into parts. ‘They also believe that 
their souls are endowed with powers of acting in various way¢ 
& forms; that is, their souls can perceive, conceive, understand, judge; 
willor choose, and refuse, love, hate, delight in, or receive pain frouy 
objects both natural and mora!; that they can remember things past, 
and fear and hope for things to come, &«. &e,. ‘1 wese intellectual and 
moral powers of the soul, have been variously classed and named by 
Metaphysicians. whore works may be studied with some profit, under 
proper caution and direction. ‘The oidest Book ta the world however, 
asd which is now in the hands ofall the cominon people, will be found 
sufticient for all the practical purpoges of a inoral, religious, useful ara 
happy life. We know the Bible was never intended (o make Theoretic 
Philosophers, but honest, practical christians and useful citizens Put 
we might thus reason, that if the Bible be the production of that God 
who formed our souls, and it should contain bis particular declarat.ons 
respecting them—their powers and how they were tobe exercized end 
regulated, then these declarations would be more accurate end sais 
factory than any descriptions which Metaphysicians may give, inds: 
much as the infinitely wise and mighty architect is better acguainicd 
with his own workmanship, and kuows better what terms wiil acca- 
rately deseribe it, than is attainable by any finite creature. Bat wiih- 
out attempting to determine the comparative_merits of the Metaphy- 
gics of the Bible and those of other bo¢ks, I would remark that the 
Bible and these books generally agree that man has an imagination, 
understanding, will, affections, couscience, memory, the priociple of 
imitation, hepe, fear, and vericus other passions. They also soree 
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that man possescing a soul of anch powers is necesearily an intelligent, 
moral being. accountable for their proper improvement, and exercise. 

* Itbmay vo: bealtogether useless here, briefly to explain what we un- 
derstand by man’s moral nature, We mean that he haviog reason and 
conscience, and that his sou! being of a spiritual nature, is capable of 
knowing and feeling what is morally right avd wrong; of enjoying 
pleasure, & enduring pain of a moral and spiritaal nature, arising from 
the morality or immorality of hiz own actions, or the acticns of cthers; 
from the apprehension of God's favor or displeasure, or from the con- 
templation of his moral attributes and government: Reason and con- 
science, hope and fear carry us beyond the creature aed the present 
life and terminate on God and the results of his government We find 
from our own experience that all animal, and mere intellectual enjoy- 
ments fail to satisfy and delight the whole of our nature. When the 
philosopher’s soul has ranged through and taken in the who e crea‘ion, 
it is unsatisfied, as vot haviog found its appropriate enjoy ment and pors 
tion. But let it retura and be conformed to the infinite good, the cre- 
ator of all; the fountain of allmoa! excellence, and there it rests with 
delight aed seeks for no higher, no betier portion. Thus we find that 
our souls have something in them of a moral nature—something that 
renders the God of infinite moral excellence. either an ultimate object 
of complete enjoyment, or misery. It is this our moral nature. at 
tonstitates us not only accountable, but also religious be®,s. and that 
hecessarity makes a perfect and consistent system of morals begin and 
ead in godliness, ‘This we may illustrate more fully hereafter. 
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ERRATA, 


In the last line but one of the First Number some of the copies were 
dtruck off with a transpositicn of the word yet and &c. ) 


In the second page of this number some of the copies have Zhcolo- 
gician for Theolegian, 


In the first number last page where the Refectory is mentioned. the 
Kitchen and table furniture, &c. were net intended to be included in 
the “ all thiogs belonging tothe establishment,” but all the out houses, 


_ We have been informed that Dr, Holley isa member of the Bible 
Bociety, and may prebably contribute someting to it, 
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